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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Memoirs of Micajah Collins. 


(Continued from page 313.) 


“1809, 5th month 26th. Serene state of cluded to appoint a meeting for them in 
It is good to feel a sense of it; a 


poverty. 
sense of want is a sure symptom of life. 


“29th. Alas for the dram-shops,—nurseries flowed freely through those qualified servants, 
ito a large and mixed gathering of people, to 


of all sorts of vice antl debauchery, nuisances 

to civil society, a growing evil in the commu- 

nity,—men are lost to their best interests that 
ractise them. 

“Zist. A day of public rioting, revelling 
and dissipation. Alas! also for such days of 
public festivity and uncivil rejoicing. What 
an open reproach to Christianity, for its pro- 
fessors to prostitute their characters in the 
face of day, by devoting their time and talents 
to lewdness and debauchery ! 

“6th month ist. Bowed, and opened in 
sympathy with the poor in spirit. 

“10th. Came on the first sitting of the 
meeting for ministers and elders. No account 
from one meeting in our Quarter, occasioned 
by the uneasy party. It was cause of much 
exercise in the meeting, and a committee ap- 
pointed on the case, to report occasionally. 
Afternoon at another sitting of the Meeting 
for Sufferings. 

“llth. At the morning meeting at Ports- 
mouth ; afternoon at Newport. They were 
edifying. 

“12th to 15th. The time was almost in- 
cessantly employed in the business of the 
Yearly Meeting. It was a season of very con- 
siderable exercise on subjects of importance ; 
and many minds, I trust, were encouraged to 
persevere in the paths of religious rectitude, 
as the only way to peace. 

“16th. Rode to Tiverton, on the way home. 
Were at meeting there, and a precious season 
it was to me. 

“17th. Rode home in company with divers 
Friends. 

“18th. A day of trial. A sudden transition 
from a state of elevated enjoyment, to deep 
abasement of soul. The Lord knows how to 
succor them who are tempted. 

“7th month 10th. Intense heat; seldom 
perhaps exceded. 

“12th. 
the year,—can scarcely keep warm. Very 
sudden change outwardly, from heat to cold, 


the purpose. 


mid-week meeting. At nigbt had the aecept- 
at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP stairs, (able company of Esther Griffin, Hannah Field 
and Gideon Seaman, at our home. 


and attended their meeting. It was a season 
of favor, in which we were mutual partakers. 
Afternoon a proposition was made for a meet- 
ing in Boston. Under existing circumstances 


solation of some of our minds. 





Very cold storm for the season of|aforesaid Friends to Berwick, and attended 


“19th. A season of close exercise in our 


“20th. Went to Salem with those Friends, 


it appeared very trying to some of our minds. 

“21st. Those Friends were at an appointed 
meeting at our meeting-house. The favor 
was again renewed. Afternoon. It was con- 


Boston. 
“23rd. In our forenoon meeting the gospel 


the edification of many, and to the sweet con- 
Afternoon, 
accompanied by many friends from Lynn and 
Salem, they went to Boston to attend the 
meeting appointed there. It was a crowded 
meeting, and terminated to the joy of many 
minds. Magnified be the name of the Lord. 

“27th. Heavy tempest—sharp lightning 
and heavy thunder. Thanks to Infinite Good- 
ness, though for a moment He may seem to 
‘quit his grasp upon the wind, and give it all 
its fury,’ and involve the atmospbere in tem- 
pest and in thick darkness; He hath it in bis 
power to say to the raging elements, ‘ Peace, 
be still,’ and be obeyed. Though awful the 
tempests roar without, and seemingly threaten 
to involve our overthrow; yet all was peace 
within—‘a soul’s calm sunshine and a heart- 
felt joy.” 

“30th. At our First-day meeting, a person 
was present from Boston. He calls bimself a 
Christian friend. He spoke some time, and 
appears under an exercise, but his communi- 
cations are better adapted to his own society 
than to ours. A sense of the expediency of 
true silent waiting upon God, is too much 
wanting, and he runs into activity. He holds 
war incompatible with the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, and declines bearing arms. 

“8th month 7th. A long season of fasting, 
humiliation and prayer; and of inward con- 
fession to the Divine prerogative. 

“20th. In company with divers other 
Friends went to Boston, and attended a meet- 
ing there with Mary Witcbell, from Ohio. It 
was a season of peculiar favor, and it is be- 
lieved many minds were sensible of it; and 
dear Mary Witchell felt much relieved by it. 
Took tea, and rode to our house in the even- 
ing. 

g 21st to 26th. Went, in company with the 


our Quarterly Meeting. As respected the 
ministry, it was a time of enlargement in Di- 


















member of our Society. 
cendency to my very great joy. 
the name of the Lord. 


to bondage. 
soul is raised into newness of life; the bonds 
are broken, and the everlasting Truth has the 
dominion over death, hell and the grave. 





fervor of mind, to depression and abasement.|over which my soul mourned. My wife went 
The Lord purifies by means best adapted to|with those Friends as far as Vassalborough. 
My solitary hours are sanctified tome. My 
peace flows like a river. 


“27th. First day of the week. A baptizing 


season, but Truth in sweet dominion. 


“28th. Attended the funeral of Abigail 


Breed, taken away, by a short illness, in the 
bloom of life. 
the ears of the young people, be ye ready also. 


Mortality proclaims aloud in 


“29th. At the funeral of a young man, 
Truth had the as- 


Blessed be 


“9th month 3rd. In our First-day meeting 


rejoiced in the midst of suffering. As through 
death, our blessed Lord conquered him who 


had the power of death, so He delivereth 
them who through fear of death, are subject 
By faithfulness unto death, the 


Forever magnified be the name of the Lord. 
“14th. Deeply trying season at our Montb- 


ly Meeting. Nothing better is to be expected 


when man’s wisdom predominates. But it is 
hoped it was not time lost. 


“17th. Striving for contentment in my 


allotment, as well in suffering as in rejoicing; 
that when storms assail, when tempests beat, 


when no outward succor is near, God may be 
my refuge, my shield, my defence.” 
(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
The Theatre : 


An Essay upon the Non-Accordancy of Stage- 
Plays with the Christian Profession. 
(Continued from page 315.) 

We therefore reach the point that, back of 
the bad reading which stimulates to theatre- 
going and overt crime, there is an absence of 
that parental restraint and tender concern 
which ought to prevail, so that it is in a great 
measure owing to this lack of care that these 
burtful habits are permitted to be formed and 
to get the mastery. Nevertheless, when the 
attempt is made to discover all the causes of 
crime commission, especially in a great city, 
we need to consider the temptations of the 
drinking-saloon ; the pool, billiard and gam- 
bling rooms; the working in factories, with 
(in very many cases) the demoralizing asso- 
ciations connected therewith ; the contamina- 
ting influences of close crowding in tenement 
houses,—all these, and others unnamed, in 
connection with the pernicious reading and 
the low theatres and music-halls already re- 
marked upon. When we weigh all these in- 
fluences thus working toward the reinforce- 
ment of the kingdom of Satan, we are pre- 
pared to admit that a great deal of effort may 
be expended, only to be largely counteracted 
by the overpowering evil. 


emblematical of the sudden transitions welvine favor. But lamentable occurrences, show-| Thus, Judge Bulstrode, of Middlesex county, 
are liable to within, from an elevation and|ing some things to be in a deplorable state,|England, (in which county is the city of Lon- 
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don) expressed the opinion in a jury charge, 
that one play-house ruins more souls in a 
single year that fifty churches save. And, in 
the Report of the Howard Association of 
London, for 1880, it was stated, on the au- 
thority of the chaplain of Clerkenwell prison, 
that “ out of fifty boys sent to the prison, from 
the ages of 9} to 16 years, forty-eight had 
been Sunday School scholars; that forty-two 
of these had attended regularly, and twenty- 
nine had received prizes. Now, either the 
instruction had been very defective, or it must) friends and neighbors.” 
have been nullified by evil influences.” I believe that all the churches commonly 
Further, the methods of attempted cure called evangelical, have declared their oppo- 
may be very unwisely and mischievously em-|sition to, or have cautioned against, attend- 
ployed. For example, a wealthy tobacco ance at the theatre; but it is lamentable to 
manufacturer in one of our cities, bas recently; know that, in many instances, the proceeds of 
established a large free library and reading-| theatrical entertainments have not been re- 
room for his employés, with the object, as fused by the religious bodies to whom they 
stated, of furnishing them “a place where have been tendered. Here is another serious 
they can pleasantly and profitably spend their, stumbling-block. It was Chrysostom who 
Sundays and evenings without cost.” But said, “Tbe Church receives no offerings from 
as we learn that, “in addition, there are play- the injurious.” In our own day there ought 
ing cards, chess, dominoes, and other games,” to be no exception to the rule of refusal such 
the good resultant from the enterprise will be as was held by George Miiller, founder of the 
likely to be counterbalanced by that which British orphan-houses, who, being proffered 
does not tend to profit. A late writer in a the proceeds of a theatre benefit, promptly 
London magazine, discoursing upon the pro-| returned the same as unlawful to be used in 
lific theme of the poor of the world’s metropo- a religious cause, though at the time in great 
lis, recommends that the factory girls, &c., be straits for money. The “Sunday Breakfast 
afforded opportunities for indulging in danc- Association” of this city has more than once 
ing, gratuitous music being likewise furnished. been tendered a theatrical entertainment for 
The well-to-do, argues this reasoner, have its benefit, but its president has said that he 
their high-priced theatres and fancy balls; will in the future, as in the past, steadily re- 
the poor should not be deprived of their free fuse to be helped by any such methods. 
music and dancing. Such alleviations may| Respecting legislation by the States or the 


lurgy, carving, drawing, sewing, tailoring, 
cooking, collections of natural history ob- 
jects, &c.,—there is secured, for months before 
the exhibitions, a widely diffused and deeply 
interested activity in many a home, which not 
only keeps the workers out of mischief, but 
draws forth their skill and ability, affords 
them a prolonged pleasure in the midst of 
their families, and uKimately meets with the 
sympathizing appreciation of many of their 


suit those, whether the rich or the poverty- general Government upon this matter, the 
stricken, whose ken does not consider the United States Congress, in 1778, adopted a 


never-ending life beyond the grave for which resolution that stringent measures be taken 
present preparation needs to be made; yet to suppress theatrical entertainments, horse-| 
the one message of George Fox, John Wesley, racing and gaming as being productive of 
and Rowland Hill to all alike, in London or idleness, dissipation, and general depravity | 
otherwheres, was—that the Gospel was com- of morals. It is not probable that any such 
manded to be preached, and that, accepting resolution would be favorably reported now. 
its free proffers of forgiveness and mercy, all Interesting, in this connection, is the follow-! 
might know “the unsearchable riches of ing from the diary of Mary Capper, when in 
Christ,” and be partakers of the “joy that is attendance at the Yearly Meeting, London, 
past finding out.” With the love of God in in 1794: “The men’s meeting sent us for! 
the heart, and a tempered and purified pur- perusal, a very interesting communication 
pose content to do the Master's bidding with- from Friends in America; some of whom, in| 





in the narrow way, the sad problem of city | considering the late awful visitation of some! 
life among the lowly might be solved, and the parts of that continent, were so deeply con- 
promise of Scripture be fulfilled that “one cerned for the general good that they had| 
[shall] chase a thousand, and two put ten believed it required from them to represent) 
thousand to flight.” |to the rulers and persons in power, the neces- 
In an article upon “Centres of Spiritual sity for their exerting their authority to en- 
Activity,” published the past winter by the;deavor to suppress all public amusements, 
Pall Mall Gazette, there occurs an interesting! gaming, stage entertainments and dram-sbops, 
account of carefully-planned work which is as being sources of much immorality and pro- 
carried on (by the Friends) in connection with | faneness, widely estranging the mind from 
the Bedford Institute, London. The follow-|God and godliness.” 
ing extract may throw some light upon the| As bearing on the phase of the subject just 
problem how best to combat the attractions|touched upon, it may be well to refer here to 
of the play-house. some matters relative to the drama in Great 
“For wet weather and winter months, the; Britain in the time of Elizabeth and in the 
libraries, lectures, discussion classes, and simi-|century succeeding. During Elizabeth's reign, 
lar occupations are rendered available. Oc-|in 1580, there was a partial suppression of 
casionally, industrial exhibitions are held;|the theatres. It is related that certain “godly 
and these are found to be among the very|citizens and well-disposed gentlemen of Lon- 
best means of promoting recreation and amuse-|don,” brought such a pressure to bear upon 
ment in connection with home and family life.| the city magistrates, that the latter petitioned 
The Friends do not encourage theatres or|the Queen to expel all players from London, 
dancing parties, as tending, in their view,|and permit them to destroy every theatre 
rather to foster pleasure-loving habits un-| within their jurisdiction. Their prayer was 
favorable to domestic comfort and content-| granted, so far as the several play-houses 
ment; but by offering prizes to be competed| within the boundaries of the city proper were 
for, by men and women, children and adults,|concerned, they being “quite put down and 
and including a large variety of handicraft|suppressed by these religious senators.” 





work—as carpentry, cabinet work, metak] Again, at the time of the Civil War in B 


land, the drama had a bard struggle for ex. 
istence. An act of Parliament (1642), in view 
of the disturbances in both England ang 
Ireland, provided, among other things, agg 
“possible means to appease and avert the 
wrath of God appearing in these judgments” 
that “ whereas public sports do not well agreg 
with public calamities, nor public stage-plays 
with the seasons of humiliation, this being an 
exercise of sad and pious solemnity, and the 
other being spectacles of pleasure too com. 
monly expressing lascivious mirth and levity; 
it is therefore thought fit and ordered by the 
Lords and Commons in this Parliament gg. 
sembled, that while these sad causes and get 
times of humiliation do continue, public stag. 
plays cease and be forborne.” 

This suppressive law not sufficing, in 164 
a more stringent act was passed, by which it 
was enacted that all stage-players, and player 
of interludes and common plays are, and shall 
be, taken for rogues, whether they be wan. 
derers or no, and notwithstanding any licene 
whatsoever from the king, or any other per. 
son or persons, to that purpose.” This pr 
strictive measure seemed to operate with fair 
success for awhile, but, when Charles the 
Second came in a few years later, the drama 
was fully restored and legalized. 

It is to be remarked that, whenever the 
plague made its appearance in London, the 
drama was under a cloud; upon the decrease 
of the pestilence, it re-appeared. In Sir Henry 
Herbert’s Office-book occurs the following 
memorandum: “On Thursday morning the 
23d of February, the bill of the plague made 
the number of forty-four, upon which decrease 
the king gave the players their liberty, and 
they began the 24th Feb. 1636. The plagt 
increasing, the players lay still until the 2a 
of October, when they bad leave to play.” 

Although the closing of the theatres was 
rigidly enjoined during the Great Plague 
(1666), those resorts were re-opened with 
alacrity as soon as it appeared that the im 
mediate manifestation of the Divine judgment 
was passing away. Thus, Pepys says in bis 
diary under date Eleventh month 20th: “To 
church, it being Thanksgiving-day for the 
cessation of the plague ; but the town do say, 
that it [the day] is hastened before the plague 
is quite over, there being some people still ill 
of it, but only to get ground of plays to be 
publicly acted, which the bishops would not 
suffer till the plague was over.’* As did Is 
racl,so did they: “In the time of their trouble, 
when they cried unto thee, thou heardest 
them from heaven, * * but after they had 
rest, they did evil again before thee.” (Neb. 
ix. 27, 28.) 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Visit of William Kennard to New York ani 
New England in 1841. 


[The following reminiscence of our late be- 
loved friend, William Kennard, who resided 
in Belmont county, Obio, has been furnished 
for publication from notes kept by the friend 
who accompanied him as a travelling com- 
panion. William Kennard was born in 1787, 
and died in 1862.] 


In the spring of 1841, William Kennard 
obtained a minute from bis Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings to visit, in the love of the 


* Chambers’ Book of Days, vol. 2, page 720 
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pel, most of the meetings then comprising |of his feelings, and expressed the discourage- 
For York Yearly Meeting, and to attend|ment he felt about accompanying him through 
gome meetings going or returning, as Truth/the whole of bis journey. William dropped 
migbt open the way. We traveled by public] his head, as if in sympathetic thoughtfulness. 
conveyance, depending on our friends for as-| After a little time, looking up with a smile, he 
sistance from place to place, when near, and|said pleasantly, “Ah! I see bow it is now, 
from meeting to meeting. thou wast strayed away from the sheep last 
5th mo. 3d, 1841. Leaving Mount Pleasant] night, and so thou did not hear the voice of 
by stage, canal and steamboat, arrived at}the Shepherd to-day: I think thou wilt feel 
Adrian, Mich. Here William had several|differently at our next meeting.” William 
very satisfactory meetings, and some trying|had not mistaken. It was a lesson which bas 
seasons. At one meeting, while speaking, be}not been forgotten. 
was suddenly brought to a closé. He stood} Crossing Lake Ontario, we went to Yonge 
alittle time in silence, then said, “For some/Street, then Upper Canada. In this country 
cause, the matter before me has been taken|we found many kind, affectionate, solid and 
away,’ and sat down. For a length of time|valuable Friends, and bad a number of open, 
he appeared to be in deep exercise, then again |satisfactory meetings. Visited Thomas Lin- 
yose and said, “I can go no farther, and only |ville, a valuable aged and infirm Friend. Wil- 
as my Divine Master opens the way and leads|liam had been quite indisposed for a number 
me. The subject has again been presented.” |of days, but had a meeting appointed at Ux- 
He commenced where he closed, and pro-|bridge. Seldom did he allow an appointment 
ceeded in his usual manner. to be sent on before him ; but would say, “We 
We went north to Detroit, thence by boat} will first go into the neighborhood, then we 
to N. Y. State, attending some meetings near} will see what the Master has for us to do.” 
thelake. At Evans, N. Y.,a marriage was ac-| He was unable to attend the meeting. The 
complished. William bad been silent. After|emotions and trial of his companion may be 
its accomplishment, the audience became rest-| better felt than described by those who have 
less and uneasy. He was about to break the|had similar provings. It was twenty miles 
meeting, when his companion arose and said,|to a physician, ten of it through a continuous 
“He believed that if the meeting would re-| wood; and William was not willing to have 
main awhile longer together, we would alljone called. He was carefully nursed, and in 
part feeling better satisfied. A solid solemnity|nine days was able, though in a weak condi- 
overspread the assembly; William bore ajtion, to go on to Pickering. His disease was 
short testimony, and then appeared weightily| what would now be termed malarial fever, 
in supplication. It was a season of favor in}accompanied with chills. On account of his 
which the multitude was fed. health, he felt released from attending the re- 
At Buffalo, he was desirous to see a woman| maining meetings in the eastern part of the 
Friend, whose husband followed the canal as} Upper Province. 
a captain; and a man whose wife was very| Concluding to go to Toronto, William and 
much opposed to his attending Friends’ meet-| Margaret Wright accompanied us. She said 


ings. Providentially, it would seem, we were/she would like to have more of our company, | 


brought together. A message of encourage-|and attend William’s proposed meeting with 
ment and comfort was delivered. Very earn-|the colored people there. As he was too un- 
est supplication was offered. The windows| well to appoint one, they concluded to re- 
being open and William raising his strong,|turn that night; none of us anticipating at 
clear voice, a number of persons were seen|parting that one of our number would so soon 
listening, as if in astonishment, in the win-|be numbered with departed spirits. 
dows of adjoining houses. We parted with| Recrossing the lake to Rochester, we at- 
them in thoughtfulness, tenderness and tears.|tended Monthly Meeting, then went on to 
Crossing over into Canada in a boat, below|Scipio to attend the Quarterly Meeting held 
Niagara Falls, to visit Pelham Meeting, gave|on Fourth-day. It was not large, buta favored 
him an opportunity to see this wonder of na-|season. Many young Friends, plainly attired, 
ture, which, otherwise, he would not have] were in attendance, which it was a comfort to 
felt at liberty todo. We had travelled that|us to witness. The meeting for business was 
day over forty miles; seen sometbing of the! disturbed by a forward, wordy speaker. It 
wonders of nature, felt the power and pre-|was settled again by a short prayer from a 
ciousness of redeeming grace, and went on' young Friend, recently commencing bis min- 
our way rejoicing, eating our meat witb glad- istry. Such forward spirits are trying. “This 
ness and we trust singleness of beart. |kind goeth not out but by fasting and prayer.” 
Returning past the falls, we visited meet-'The meeting for worship on Fifth-day, was 
ings in the vicinity of Lockport; at most of;truly a watering season. The stone was in- 
which William had satisfactory service. In/deed rolled from the well’s mouth. The com- 
Hamburg, at the house of an aged woman|mand unto Moses out of the bush that burned 
Friend, as we were about starting, William| with fire, was heard in our midst, “ Put off 
thought we should first have an opportunity | thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place where- 
in the family, which was done. His com-|on thou standest is holy ground.” Hannab 
panion became anxious fearing we would miss; Wanzer, a weighty, deep-spirited minister, 
our public conveyance ; he said, “ Perhaps we|closed with fervent thanksgiving and sup- 
may; but it is best not to leave anything be-| plication. In N. Street Meeting, William 
hind us unfinished. There is always time|quoted, “Zaccheus come down, this day I 
enough for us to do our duty.” We were not| must abide at thy house.” He was engaged 
left. Subsequently we attended meetings at/to bring all down from the trees of outward 
Farmington and its vicinity. Here his com-'knowledge and the lofty beights of specula- 
panion went to lodge with an acquaintance,’ tion, to the true and pure witness within. In 
who was very full of conversation on a variety the afterneon, at the house of a Friend, a few 
of subjects. On the following day he could Friends and a number of young people being 
not, as usual, travel along with William in present, William and Hannab had a tender, 
his exercises. After meeting he told William’ melting, parting opportunity, far beyond any 


quate to their wants. 
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thing before witnessed—all were bathed in 
tears. The prison at Auburn was visited. It 
occasioned sorrowful reflections that so many 
of our fellow-beings, for whom Christ died, 
had to be confined in the cheerless walls of a 
prison. After our meeting at Skaneateles we 
visited a widow in affliction. Her daughter 
was soon to be married out of our order to a 
young man who was a member of another 
Monthly Meeting. Soon after leaving her 
house, his companion’s mind was suddenly 
and strongly impressed with a belief that he 
must write to the young woman. William, 
observing his distress, enquired the cause. 
On being informed, he encouraged him to 
write ; and said, “I, too, will have to write a 
letter to , [whom we had visited.] He 
is correct in bis views and principles, but he 
has a zeal that is not according to knowledge, 
and indulges in a censorious and judging 
spirit.” The letters were written, mutually 
read and sent to their destinations. The 
young woman, as requested, showed her's to 
ber mother, and sent it to her intended hus- 
band. They were married in our Society. 
Some time afterwards, they sent their united 
love with expressions of thankfulness to the 
writer. 
(To be continued.) 


The Indians’ Extremity. 
By Gen. C. H. Howard, United States Indian 
Inspector. 

Never can the patient suffering of these 
people be fully realized without seeing them 
waiting in their empty teepes and cabins, or 
in eagerness watching the weekly slaughter 
of beeves, and hearing their piteous appeals 
in the councils. 

There was, last season a drought, exceeding 
anything known for years. The corn crop 
was a failure; the oats, the vegetables gener- 
ally, the potatoes in some instances, half a 
crop, in otbers an entire failure. This leads 
directly to the purpose on the part of the 
Government, if Congress will provide the 
means, to assist the Indians to irrigate. With 
irrigation the crops would be regular and ade- 
The Assinaboines de- 
clared, in council, that they would do the 
work, would baul the logs for a dam, dig the 
ditches and do whatever they could, provided 
they should have food to sustain them while 
at work, and be directed and instructed in the 
skilled labor. 

But, second, and most important, the buffalo 
are entirely wanting this winter. In vain the 
hunting parties went out in every direction, 
even off the reservation, under charge of skil- 
ful white hunters, in hopes to find some traces 
of the course the great herds had taken. The 
country to the north, to the British line, was 
scoured. One after another these reconnoi- 
tering parties came in, disappointed, hungry, 
dejected. There seemed to be a mystery in 
this so sudden and and utterly unexpected 
event. Thousands of buffaloes had been killed 
last winter. They bad blackened the hilis for 
miles, in the course | had taken in passing 
with my escort of Assinnaboines and Yank- 
tonnais, from Wolf Point up Milk River, 225 
miles, to Fort Belknap. 

These Indians bad been accustomed to 
spend months in the hunting camp, keeping 
close to the great herd, and thus gathering 
in their harvest of meat and hides from day 
today. The meat they never wasted. What 
was not required for present wants was care- 
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fully dried for summer use. The hides were/the wild savage, is the providential opportu- 
their medium of exchange with the trader.|nity for more earnest, decided and compre- 
They meant clothing, sugar, tobacco, comfort |hensive effort fur his civilization ?— The Inde- 


For ** The Friend,” . 
Westtown. 


and, in their way, luxuries. The pleasures of |pendent. 
the chase were shared by the entire family. 
The old dreaded to be left behind. They 
looked after the camp and children, cheered 
on the hunters as they went forth, even pray- 
ed for success to attend them and that they 
might be spared from accident. At night, af- 
ter the successful bunt, they listened around 
the camp fires to the stories of prowess and 
adventure. There was feasting, excitement 
—all the elements of a “ good-time” to these 
wild savages. 

But, for a few years past, the French balf 
breeds have been coming over in great num- 
bers to hunt the buffalo. Englishmen and 
other Europeans have camped upon the re- 
servation for the same purpose, and American 
ee hunters, with their forty-pound 

uffalo rifles, have followed up the herds so 
persistently and insatiably as to threaten the 
annihilation of the noble game. Two of these 
white hunters, last season, killed the incredi- 
ble number of twenty-eight hundred. These 
men waste the meat, slaughtering only for the 
hides. 

Destructive, wasteful, exterminating as this 
civilized (?) warfare upon the buffalo had 
become, no one—least of all the Indian—was 
prepared for their sudden and utter disappear- THE TIDES. 
ance. To the Indian itcame likea thunderbolt. The moon is at her full, and riding high, 
At every council it was the first topic broach-| Floods the calm fields with light; 
ed, and was the keynote to every speech. |The airs that hover in the summer sky 
Like all men who are constantly in commu-| Af¢ 4!! asleep to-night. 
nion with the great powers of Nature, the In- 
dian is rarely lacking in reverence,—in a kind | 
of vivid faith in the Unseen. 


(ee 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
DOUBT. 


Doubt tempted me from day to day, 
Morn after morn, 

He still returned until my beart 
Cried out forlorn : 


“ Oh, God! and hast thou doomed my life 
To such a fate,— 

And is this ghostly Doubt to be 
My constant mate? 


To serve thee I sincerely strive 
But oh, how hard! 

When this benumbing, chilling power 
Faith’s steps retard.” 


Some listening angel heard my voice 
And bending o’er, 

Spake words of tender, calming grace 
Ne’er heard before. 


And now my groundless fears are flown 
And over all, 

The light of God’s consoling love 
Doth sweetly fall. 


No human love, however warm 
And strong and true, 
E’er made for me the earth so green, 
And skies so blue. 
R. H. 


Selected. 


That murmured all the day; 


A Grosventres | Beneath the shadow of their boughs the ground 
Is not more still than they. 


chief came, with the interpreter, to call upon 


me at Belknap. He began by saying: “God But ever heaves and moans the restless Deep ; 
provided the buffalo for the Indian, and bith-| His rising tides I hear, 

erto he has lived by hunting, but God has ta-|Afar, I see the glimmering billows leap; 

ken away the buffalo, and now we must live! |e them breaking near. 

like the white men. We must bave cattle, | Each wave springs upward, climbing toward the fair, 
sheep, pigs, chickens. We must livein houses.| Pure light that sits on high— 

My visitor then spoke of the drought and the Springs es and faintly sinks, to where 
necessity of irrigation, and said his people de- nT 

sired the Government to help them to get| Upward again it swells; the moonbeams show 
their living like white men. So, also, at Pop-| Again its glimmering crest ; 

lar River (Yarktonnais), at Wolf Point, at Se the fatal weight below, 
Blackfeet, and at the Crow Agency the bur- Sy na 

den of the council talk was: “The buffalo is| Again and yet again ; until the Deep 

gone. We must make farms and raise stock alls his brood of waves; 

like the white man.” And, with a sullen moan, abashed, they creep 

White-Calf, chief of the Piegans, was the| Bak te his inner caves. 
only one who did not seem to attribute it di- 
rectly to divine interference. He said: 
“ Washington has taken away our lands and 
permitted white men to cover the hills with 
cattle. This has driven away the buffalo. 
Now Washington should feed us, and supply 
us with cattle until we can raise them our- 
selves and get food from the ground.” It is 
true that the great cattle associations of 
Montana have taken full possession of the vast 
buffalo ranges in the vicinity of the Blackfeet 
and Piegan tribes. 

But the unexpected disappearance of the im- 
mense winter herds along Milk River, where 
the Sioux, Assinnaboines, Grosventres, Crows, 
and even the Nez Perces from Oregon have 
been wont to hunt, is so sudden and inexpli- 
cable that it is most natural for the Indian 
to say, “Buffalo all gone. God has taken 
them away.” 

Is it not a fair conclusion that this event of 
the vanishing of the buffalo, so appalling to 


Brief respite! they shall rush from that recess 
With noise and tumult soon, 

And fling themselves with unavailing stress 
Up toward the placid moon. 


O restless Sea, that, in thy prison here, 
Dost struggle and complain ; 

Through the long centuries yearning to be near 
To that fair orb in vain; 


The glorious source of light and heat must warm 
Thy billows from on high, 

And change them to the cloudy trains that form 
The curtain of the sky ; 


Then only may they leave the waste of brine 
In which they welter here, 
And rise above the hills of earth, and shine 
In a serener sphere. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 
Roslyn, 1860. 


“Oh, little feet! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
J, nearer to the wayside inn, 
When toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road !” 


There comes no voice from the great woodlands round 


The purposes for which this Seminary wag 
originally established, and the wisdom and 
liberality of its founders, bave certain} 
brought blessings to thousands of the childreg 
of our Society; and through them its benefit, 
have been widely extended, reaching far out 
into different communities. Its locality, freg 
from contaminating surroundings ; its disci 
line, that of a well-ordered family ; its effort 
to keep the literary subservent to the moral 
and religious welfare of the pupils, must we 
think commend to the present generation the 
undertaking sanctioned by the Yearly Meeg 
ing, of erecting new buildings, in order thet 
the advantages of a guarded education ma 
be perpetuated to our children and our chi 
dren’s children. 

There are a few facts bearing upon the 
subject which we would like briefly to im. 
press upon our members. First, the project 
has not been undertaken before needed, and 
without due deliberation ; the possibilities of 
the old structure, and the cost of the new, 
have been carefully weighed ; the increasing 
number of applications for admission from 
other Yearly Meetings could not be ignored; 
nor the increase of public and other schools 
with enlarged facilities, attracting children 
away from our own. 

Secondly, and of still greater importance is 
the fact, that at nearly all schools of a high 
grade there has come to pass a code among 
the students highly detrimental to the proper 
relationship that ought to exist between pu 
pils and preceptors. A demand for liberty 
quite inimical to good order and the religious 
welfare of pupils, has been generally so far 
acceded to, that restraint in any form has be 
come almost a thing of the past ; and a wateb- 
ful guardianship between recitations by those 
in authority, is too commonly regarded as 
something entirely beyond school require 
ments. “If Iam punctual at recitation and 
up in my task, it is all you should ask,”—is 
the mind of the modern student. 

Tbe maintenance of a sckool with the ob- 
jects sought after in the establishment of 
Westtown, continues to be needful. We 
should not fail to make provision for the 
future of our descendants: let us occupy faith 
fully the heritage so wisely and unselfishly 
acquired for us by our fathers, looking to 
Israel’s Shepherd for a blessing. 


The Lost Rivers of Idaho—One of the most 
singular features in the scenery of the Terri- 
tory of Idaho, is the occurrence of dark rocky 
chasms, into which large streams and creeks 
suddenly discharge themselves, disappear, and 
are never more seen. These fissures are old 
lava channels, produced by the outside of the 
molten mass cooling and forming a tube 
which, on the fiery stream becoming exbaust- 
ed, has been left empty, while the roof of the 
lava duct having at some point fallen in, pre- 
sents there the opening into which the river 
plunges and is lost. At one place on the pre- 
cipitous banks of the Snake, one of these un- 
derground rivers comes gusbing into light 
from a cleft high up in the basaltic walls, 
where it leaps in the form of a cataract into 
the torrent below. Where this stream has its 
origin, or at what point it is swallowed up, is 
utterly unknown, though it is believed that its 
sources are a long way up in the north coun- 
try.—Baptist Weekly. 
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Saints Uncanonized. 


Itis only on cathedral windows and in books 
of art that one meets with saints around 
whose bead a visible halo shines. These 
things belong to the poetry of religion, and 
pave nothing to do with its stern prose. It 
js a bitter moment when the youth or the 
maiden, just passing out from the tender 
dreams of childhood, realizes that the world 
jsnot the magic land of childhood’s fancy. 
It isnot without pain that one who bas known 
only the poetry of religion wakes up to the 
consciousness that a religion which is to be 
lived must often part company with poetry. 
The halos are co beautiful, the palms and 


crowns are so resplendent, that we cannot| Were covered with the pest; the streets were filled ; 
see them fade out into the common light of|The croaking nuisance lurk’d in every nook ; 


day without a quiver of pain. 

And yet, when we look around us at what 
actually is, we are compelled to see that most 
of earth’s saints go through life unattended 
by any portent, save such as are common to 
all men, and are therefore esteemed no por- 
tents at all. The shining halo may be there, 
but it is not visible to the eye, and the world 
sees no miracle, but only humiliation and 
vain self-sacrifice, in that which distinguishes 
their daily lives. Like others, they know 
joy and sorrow, and weariness and rest; the 
dusty ways are no less dusty for them, nor 
is the scent of wayside flowers more sweet ; 


THE FRIEND. 


heads * * * and they shall reign forever 
and ever.”—S. S. Times. 








Cryptography. 
BY HENRY FREDERICK REDDALL. 

Since early times men have devised various 
ways of sending important intelligence in a 
manner so effectually disguised that only 
those for whom the news was intended should 
be able to understand the meaning of what 
was written. 

Until comparatively recent years, diplo- 
mates, statesmen, and military or naval com- 
manders were the principal persons compelled 
by circumstances to keep their affairs or their 
movements shrouded in secrecy. So long as 
there was no regular postal service, important 
letters were sent by courier, and thus the 
weightiest secrets were often at the mercy 
of any one inclined to be disbonest. 

Before the spread of education, and at a 
time when few possessed a knowlege of any 

Parents need all the vigilance and pious! other language than their own, to indite a 
care they can exercise to guard their precious letter or a dispatch in a foreign tongue was 
charge against thieves and marauders ; who) ysually ample protection against a surrepti- 
are watching to steal, not perbaps, their house-| tious prying into its contents. But it is now 
hold goods, but what is of infinitely more! many years since this safeguard was broken 
value—the morals, manners, and religious) down, and it became necessary for all who 
sensibilities of their children. did not want their correspondence known to 

The following from Dymond’s Essays rela-' interested parties to contrivé some means 
tive to the Bookseller and the Druggist is of communicating with the pen that would 
instructively suggestive on this subject :—“ I defy scrutiny. Hence there came into exten- 
stand in a bookseller’s shop, and observe sive use the art of writing in cipher, called 
his customers successively coming in. One cryptography, from two Greek words, «p»™rés, 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
Who ? 

Who are those very thoughtless or very 
wicked people, who, dealing in false coinage, 
are corrupting the minds of so many dear 
children and young persons witb their poison- 
ous stuff, in the form of dime novels and simi- 
lar vicious publications so spread over the 
land? like to what a poet has thus graphically 
portrayed :— 

“ A race obscene, 


Spawn’d in the muddy beds of Nile, came forth, 
Polluting Egypt: gardens, fields, and plains, 


Nor palaces, nor even chambers, scap’d ; 
And the land stank—so num’rous was the fry.” 


like others, they live and die and are buried|orders a lexicon, and one a work of scurrilous «seeret,” and yedgew, “ to write.” 


out of sight, and no dead body springs to life|infidelity ; one Captain Cook’s Voyages, and 
The pangs of|one a new licentious romance. 
bereavement came to them also; and their|seller takes and executes all these orders with safe transmission of secrets. 


at the touch of their bones. 


| Under this term are included all private 
If the book-' alphabets, or systems of characters for the 
As fast as one 


faces gathered wrinkles and lines of care|the same willingness, I cannot but perceive device was discovered, human ingenuity con- 


which not even death can efface. 


Obviously, | there is an inconsistency, an incompleteness, trived another still more intricate. 
if any mark of sainthood belongs to them, it|in bis moral principles of action. 


Perhaps A cipher sufficiently perplexing for all ordi- 


is not to be found in any visible supernatural |this person is so conscious of the mischievous nary purposes is found by using the alphabet 


sign. 


effects of such books, that be would not allow jp any language in an inverted order, taking 


There are many beautiful souls who have|them in the hands of his children, nor suffer Z for A, Y for B, X for C, and so on; exam- 


given up all for Christ, and who stand with no|them to be seen on bis parlor table. 


Butif be ples of this may often be seen in the advertis- 


public sign of their consecration upon them, | thus knows the evils which they inflict, can ing columns of our great dailies. 


bebind warehouse counters, or stoop over|it be right for him to be the agent in diffusing 
mechanics’ benches, or add up long columns, them ? 


in dizzy ledgers. 


dil When it is only desired to write a erypto- 
Sach a person does not exbibit that gram, and not print it, such other characters 


And they who see them/|consistency, that completeness of virtuous may be used as are mutually agreed upon by 


seldom guess that in these weary men and|conduct, without which the Christian cbar- correspondents, or the alphabet may be trans- 


women they behold some of God’s earthly|acter cannot be fully exhibited. 


saints. 


| e Step into posed in other ways. A figured cipher is one 
the shop of this bookseller’s neighbor, a drug- jn which the letters of the alphabet are num- 


There often seems to be a kind of incom-/gist, and there, if a person asks for some bered, and these numbers compose the erypto- 


pleteness in the surroundings of such uncan-/arsenic, the tradesman begins to be anxious. gram. 


onized saints. 
not be crowned with the halo? 


To insure secrecy it is, of course, 


Why should such devotedness|He considers whether it is probable the buyer necessary that the particular series of num- 
Why should | wants it for a proper purpose. 


If be does sell bers chosen shall be known only to those 


the hands that have achieved the victory not|it, he cautions the buyer to keep it where who use the cipher. 


also grasp the palm? Longfellow bas phrased | others cannot have access to it; and before 


Another plan consisted in choosing a certain 


the thought of many minds when, in showing|he delivers the packet, legibly inscribes on it book—a dictionary appears to have been the 
the incomplete completeness of Giotto’s tower| Poison. One of these men sells poison to the fayorite—and by a simple citation of the num- 


he says: 
“How many lives made beautiful and sweet 

By self-devotion and by self-restraint, 
Whose pleasure is to run without complaint 

On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 

Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 
Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 

And are in their completeness incomplete.” 


body, and the other poison to the mind. If ber of the page, of the column, and of the 
the anxiety and caution of the druggist is }ine, sentences were constructed, the key to 
right, the indifference of the bookseller must which was extremely difficult of discovery by 
be wrong. Add to which, that the druggist one not in the secret. But as the number of 
would not sell arsenic at all if it were not different dictionaries was necessarily limited, 
sometimes useful; but to what readers can @ the mystery could usually be solved by any 
vicious book be useful ?” }one willing to devote time and patience to 

Among whatever class of society these hunting up the particular one adopted. Vari- 


But the wisdom of God is wiser than the] Who’s” are found, whether professors of the ous other books have been similarly used, 
poetry of man. The Church Militant is not/religion of Jesus or not, may they take home! such as spelling-books, and even the Bible. 


* 


yet the Church Triumphant; and while God|to themselves and duly realize ere it be too! But these systems were cumbersome, and 


promises to his own, completeness of protec-|late, that in corrupting the minds and morals 
tion, wisdom and strength, wherewith to car-|of our youth, they are fast and fearfully filling 


were all more or less open to detection. 
Still, with devices such as these, more or 





ty on his work, be does not promise to them|up the cup of their own iniquity, and, it may less ingenious, the world was fain to be con- 


completeness of glory bere. 


That will come 


be, that of their country. While the All-see-|tent until about forty years ago, when a 


hereafter. The halo which the artist paints|ing knows how deserving of punishment We/ scientific discovery was made that indirectly 
will fall far short of the glory wherewith/are on account of these great evils, He may} converted cryptography into a recognized 
calling, requiring thought, labor and inventive 
ability. 

The opening years of the second balf of our 
the world in amazement over 


God's saints will yet be crowned. 


Here feet|keep back the fiat: “ Render unto her double 
must be stained with the dust, and eyes must|for all her sins,” until his long-suffering lov- 
be dim with tears; hereafter, “ they shall see ing kindness and fatherly forbearance ceases 
His face and his name shall be in their fore-' toward the workmanship of bis holy hands. 
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the then recentinvention of telegraphy. Since 
that time the earth has been girdled with 
wires, and there is now scarcely any place 
of note unconnected by electricity with the 
remotest seat of civilization. Myriads of mes- 
sages were soon sent flying over the earth or 
flashing under the sea; the money kings and 
the monarchs of trade were quick to avail 
themselves of the new and speedier mode of 
controlling the world’s markets, and soon be- 
came its best patrons; statesmen and diplo- 
mates sat in their respective cabinets and 
received intelligence in one sbort bour that 
must formerly bave taken weeks to reach 
them. 

Immediately a new want made itself felt. 
Secrecy had been sacrificed at the shrine of 
speed. If the mail was slow, it afforded 
privacy, but the contents of a telegrapbic 
message are of necessity known to others 
beside the sender and the receiver. So the) 
minister, the banker, and the merchant soon | 
began to send cipher dispatches. It was! 
quickly discovered, however, that existing| 
methods of cipher-writing were unadapted to 
telegrapby ; the costliness of the new inven- 
tion necessitated brevity; and thus it was 
not long before there went whirling over the 
wire messages of ten words that, properly 
decipbered, included from thirty to fifty. 

A great proportion of commercial messages 
—orders to buy and sell and the like—are 
similar in their terms, and bence it is that a 
single word representing three or four words 
in frequent use is the plan on which our pre- 
sent cable cryptograph is based, whereby 
there is annually a large saving in expense. 

Then, too, as trade increased and competi- 
tion became fierce, every firm wanted its own 
cipber system, distinct from any used by 
other houses in the same business; and re- 


| 
| 


| 


; ; : | 
flection will enable us to appreciate the vast 


number of separate ciphers in use in a great 
commercial centre like New York city. 
Therefore, in course of time, the preparation 
of cipber systems for merchants and others 
using the telegraph largely bas come to be a 


regular calling, and in every large city the| 
At one of; 


sign “Cable Codes” is to be seen. 
these offices we may be accommodated with 


a code of from fifty to five thousand words,|absolutely proof against this formidable dis- has had grape sugar added to it dries with 
at a cost of bundreds of cents or bundreds of 


dollars. 

Most of these codes are alphabetically ar- 
ranged in paraliel columns, like sbipping 
signals—the English words and phrases in 
one column, and their cipher equivalents in 
another. To such magnitude has this busi- 
ness grown that all languages are ransacked 
for suitable cryptographic codes, and every 
day sees their preparation growing more com- 
plicated and costly. 

The modern telegraphic signals and our 
various systems of short-hand may be called 
examples of cipher-writing, though in these 
cases, of course, speed and brevity are aimed 
at, not secrecy.— Harper's Bazar. 





When I was in India men showed me the 
tomb of Akbar, on which were written the 
ninety-nine namesofGod. Some of the words 
represent him merely as force, sume merely 
as the absolute and the infinite; but on the 
marble lying over the tomb of this great king 
all those names were harmonized. The most 
philosophical and obscure and cold appellations 
of the Deity were brought into connection 
with the most religious and vivid and devout 











THE FRIEND. 








names. They were all made to minister to 
the theistic faith. Our nineteenth century is 
carving, on the marble of science, names of God 
as the absolute, the infinite, the inscrutable 
force lying behind all natural laws. These 
names are philosophical, obscure, and cold. 


The Honey Ant of Colorado.—T he inveg 
tions of H. C. McCook show that these jp, 
sects are nocturnal, and that like many 9 
species of the ant family, they obtain thep 
supply of sweets from the insects which in 
plants. The honey ant resorts toa reddish 









































































































































When the marble is finished the whole block,|gall found upon the oak. A very curioy§ —/ 
as I believe, will be like that which lies above |feature in its economy, is that this honeyigf Repo 
the tomb of Akbar; the devoutest and most|not stored in waxen cells, as with the bee, bar of pa 
vivid and religious appellations will be chis-|is stored in the abdomens of certain Of the} Patie 
elled on it at last, and we sball find that the|ants, to whom it is brought by those who§ #ity, 
absolute, the infinite, the unknown force|have done the collecting. These honey bean — 
behind all law, is really the personal God,|as McCook terms them, live in one of the} ant | 
the King eternal, immortal, invisible, whom|cbambers of the nest, where they remain} have 
Christians worship.—Joseph Cook. almost stationary, their yellow bodies streteh. | ®. 
ed along the ceiling, but the rotund abdomeg = 

; ‘ hung down, almost perfect globules of tray : 

Natural History, Science, &c. parent tissue, envaais which the amber a 

White Lead Manufacture—In the processes |ored honey showed. They looked like g) aid 

in general use in the manufacture of white cluster of small Delaware grapes, or } Neb 
lead, by the action of acetic acid fumes and \currants. If they should loosen their hold an whi 
carbonic acid gas on the metallic lead, the \fall to the floors, they seem helpless to regain of ¢ 
workmen were much exposed to disease from |their position, but remain where they fell, o 
the powder of the lead settling on the skin, |The honey is nearly pure grape sugar, andis ~ 
or being inhaled into the langs. Thecommon eaten by the Mexicans and Indians. of t 
method bas been to place the bars or sheets| Its use is to supply the inhabitants of the = 
of lead in earthenware pots, which are piled nest with food during the season when itis ot 
in large chambers and covered with tan. otherwise not to be procured. The hup Th 
After some weeks exposure, the lead is wholly ant places her mouth to tbat of the ho ist 
or partially converted into white lead. It,bearer, who forces up a drop of the liquid § in! 
is in the collection and further preparation which is lapped off by the other. 1,8 
of this that the poisonous dust spreads over, Jron Shavings—One of the annoyancescon§ - 
the factories. A recent process of manufac- nected with the clevated railways in New§ Po 








ture has been patented in England, which it York, arises from the necessity of making 
is hoped will largely remedy this evil. Init, frequent and quick stops. This makes a beg 
the lead is placed in wooden trays lined with friction between the brakes and the wheel, 
tin, and these. are piled up in a brick cham- tearing off minute particles of iron so small 
i ber, the floor of which is tinned. Acetic and that the eye cannot perceive them, which yet 
‘carbonic acid vapors and air are introduced produce iritation when they lodge on the eye 
through tubes, and the electric action which ball. Several of the car drivers on the rosé 
;takes place causes a rapid conversion of the passing beneath have suffered in this way. 
metallic lead into white lead. When this! Glucose in Leather—A fraudulent method 
process is finished, the white lead is separated of increasing the weight of leather by adding 
by machinery, in a closed apartment, mixed glucose to it, has been practised in Germany, 
| with oil and ground, without dust being rais- It may be detected by placing pieces of leather 
ed, and without once being touched by the suspected to have been so treated, in water 
bands of the operatives. for 24 hours, when the glucose will be dissolv. 
Hydrophobia.—Pasteur, the French chem- ed; or if two pieces of the leather are wet and 
ist, has succeeded, by inoculating dogs with placed together for a time, they will adhere 
ia properly prepared virus, in rendering them from the gummy exudation. Leather whieh 
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ease. difficulty. 

The Society for Mutual Autopsy in Paris,| Artesian Wells——At Ocean Grove and A& 
consists of about 200 members, many of whom bury Park on the coast of New Jersey, artesiaa 
are eminent in the medical and scientific wells have been sunk to the depth of 400 feet, 
world. The members all agree to will their which yield an ample supply of water free 
bodies to the society for dissection after death. from any organic contamination. That at 
The object of this association is to remove the Ocean Grove isa flowing well, which furnishes 
difficulty which has heretofore been found in from 60,000 to 70,000 gallons daily. It is 
obtaining for examination the bodies of per- soft enough for laundry purposes. 
sons of cultivated understanding. Borax Lake.—In California is a large pool 

Incubators for Infants.—In the Hospital,'of shallow water, with muddy sides and bot- 
“La Maternite,” of Paris, a modification of tom, the water of which sometimes entirely 
the apparatus used for hatching eggs, has been evaporates in dry seasons. It is always it- 
introduced for the use of very young and tensely alkaline, containing carbonate of soda, 
feeble infants. After being properly cared|common salt and borax. In its average con- 
for and dressed, they are put ina box with a \dition, a gallon of water holds about a quartet 
glass lid, and suitably ventilated, which isjof a pound of ‘borax in solution. The cavity 
warmed by hot water bottles, and kept at alot the lake is cup shaped, filled below with 
temperature of about 90°. The heat is ee mud of unknown depth, which bas 
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uniform by changing one of the bottles of hot |been bored to 30 feet without its lower limit 
water every two hours. Here they remain|being reached. In this the borax is found ia 
for a week or longer, until they have gained {distinct crystals, some of them of very lang 
sufficient strength to bear the usual exposure |size, and weighing as much as a pound each 
of children. They are taken out at intervals| Running to the Train—The danger, pat 
ticularly to elderly persons, of undue exertion 
in making connection with trains, is show® 
by the case of Goodwin, of New York. Fearing 


tle a i a i ee 


to be fed and washed. The results from the 
use of this contrivance are said to be very 
satisfactory. 
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jest he should miss his train, he ran from bis|attached to Salem Quarterly Meeting, Ohio.}some of the usual faculties of mankind. It 
office to Chambers Street Ferry. This brought] When recently in those parts, we were much |also shows that the barriers thus put in the 
on disease of the heart, and in two weeks he|interested in hearing of ber, and her brother|way of intercourse with others, do not pre- 
died. Reese McGrew, who, like Rosanna, bad always|vent the work of divine grace from going on 
ec been deat and dumb, and had become blind|in the minds of such persons. He that formed 

items. towards middle life. A friend who had re-|the ear and the eye, can speak to the heart 

—German Hospital of Philadelphia —The Annual |sided in the neighborhood said that Reese, injof those who are outwardly deaf; and can 
Report of this institution for 1883, gives the number|earlier life, was fond of attending meetings|illuminate the spiritual perceptions of those 
of patients treated by it during the year as 719.!for Divine worship, and was sensible of the|whose outward vision has forever departed. 
Patients “¥ acimitted to it irrespective of nation-| difference in the degree of life attending com-|As such persons continue faithful to the end, 
— munications in them, although he could not/to the measure of light given them, they will 
—Mennonites in Khiva.—This band of non-resist-| hear the words spoken. When blindness over-|doubtless be received, through the mercy of 








ant brethren, since removing from Russia to Asia, 
have met with many hardships, and appear to be 
pow looking towards America as a place of refuge. 
Their means have so dwindled under their trials, 
that they have no longer the funds necessary to pay 
their travelling’ expenses; and they have appealed 
totheir brethren in profession in this country for 
aid. The Mennonite Church of Beatrice, Gage Co., 
Nebraska, have issued an appeal in their behalf, in| 
which they state that this aed flock consists 
of 60 families, and that it will cost $80 per person 
toremove them from Russia to Nebraska or Kansas. | 





—The American Humane Association.—The object | 
of this Association is to mitigate the sufferings of 
livestock transported by railroad. Latterly cars 
have been introduced in which the cattle can be fed, | 


took him, and he was no longer able to meet|God, into the blessed company of saints and 
with his friends for social worship, he would|angels and spirits of the Just made perfect. 
retire alone into the barn and there hold a/Such, we hope and believe, has become the 


meeting by bimself. 
of the neighborhood, impelled by curiosity, 
were present on one such occasion; and one 


Two of the young men|experience of our departed friend. 


The article on the Theatre, now appearing 


of them spoke of it afterwards as having been|in “The Friend,” bas brought us a tract on 


a remarkably solemn season. 


the same subject from a friend in England— 


Through a desire to know more about this|to whose kindness we feel indebted. 


interesting family, a letter was addressed to 
a Friend, who had been at their home in the 
course of a religious visit. A reply was re- 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep Srates.—The Department of State has re- 


ceived, dated 3d mo. 6th of the present year, ceived information from the Consul at Auckland, with 


from which the following information is ex- 


watered and allowed to rest, while on their journey. | tracted : 


The eorenee of proper attention to this subject 
is manifest if we consider the magnitude of the trade 


inlive-stock. In 1883 there were received at Chicago 


1,878,944 cattle ; 5,640,625 hogs, and 749,917 sheep. 


—Liberty of Worship in Portugal—Recently the 
Portuguese Parliament discussed the subject of re- 
form of the national charter. The sixth article, 
which limits liberty of worship to foreigners, was 
sought to be amended so as to include Portuguese 
as well. But the Ministry did not feel disposed to 
yield, and the proposal was rejected. Portuguese 
Christians have bare toleration, while Gospel work 
in country places is well nigh impossible, with 
priests and magistrates to interfere. 


—Mormon Population —The number of members, 
including children, is stated to be 138,000, princi- 
pally residing in Utah and Idaho. The number of 
church officials is nearly 29,000. The number of 
missionaries sent out by the late conference is 95. 


—Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor.—An 
association under this title, has been formed by 
delegates from the Yearly Meetings (Hicksite) of 
Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana and I}linois. By an Ad- 
dress it has issued it appears that its attention has 
ae prmcioally directed to Arbitration, Compul- 
sory Education, Prison and Criminal Reform, and 
Temperance; on each of which subjects it has com- 
mittees appointed. Under the head of Arbitration, 
these sensible suggestions are made—“ Encourage 
in all social and business surroundings the spirit of 
good will and consideration for the rights of others.” 
“As far as possible encourage the settlement of dis- 


putes between neighbors by honest and kindly arbi- she did set it while the company were there), ' 


tration.” 
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We have received from a Friend of Sewick- 
ly Meeting the following obituary notice :— 

“Died, on 4th mo. 20th, 1884, at her resi- 
dence in Westmoreland Co., Pa., Rosanna 
McGrew, at an advanced age. Although a 
mute all ber life, and also blind a great portion 
of it, it is believed she was not without an 
appreciation of a future state, and by ber ex- 
pressive gestures told that she ‘was going to 
_ hands with those who had gone be- 
ore.’” 

She was a member of Sewickly Meeting, a 
branch of Redstone Quarterly Meeting in 
Western Pennsylvania, which bas now been 


On going to their abode, “we found Reese 
splitting oven-wood at the wood-pile. He did 
it very nice, and piled it up straightly.” 

The communication with Rosa was through 
her sister (who possesses the usual faculties) 
by signs by touch and feeling. “ Benjamin 
Gilbert’s father bad a wen on his forehead, 
above one eye. Rosa’s sister said that was 
her sign for all the Gilbert family, so she 
touched Rosa on the forehead where the wen 
was. She immediately was very joyful to 
know that some of the Gilberts were there. 
| Then her sister made signs that there were 
some friends come to see her. She wanted to 
shake hands, felt my hat and coat, then drew 
her hand across her forehead, then down 
straight from each side of her neck, as far as 
‘she could reach. Her sister interpreted, that 
Rosa said, they were good, old-fashioned 


Friends ; and was very joyful, making a plea-, 


sant noise, but nothing like any words.” 

| One of the women visitors gave her a white 
handkerchief, which she felt all over, and 
smelled it, and thanked the giver. When 
asked if sbe could tell it from another, the 
reply was that sbe could. Her sister said, 


Rosa could tell what belonged to every one of 


the family by the smell, and that she could 
‘set a table for meals as nicely as any one (and 
land that for particular friends she would 
have the best table-cloth and dishes in the 
house, and that they could not deceive her, 
forshe knew every article in the house either 
by feeling or smell. 

The sister communicated to Rosa the re- 
marks of the visitors. She seemed very tender 
and loving, and her sister said she understood 
what bad been said. “ Rosa said we were good 
friends, like Benjamin Gilbert’s father. She 
had a high esteem for him. We talked about 
it after we left, and thought it was good for 
us to be there; and that we had many things 
to be thankful for, after seeing a person that 
could neither see, hear nor speak, and yet 
seemed to have reason, human feeling and re- 
ligious understanding.” 

The case of these Sewickly Friends is in- 


teresting, from tbe illustration it furnishes of 


the request of the Colonial authorities of New Zealand 
that it may be published, that it is unlawful for any but 
British subjects to catch seals in the waters of New 
Zealand and neighboring islands. 

A bill passed the House of Representatives on the 
Sth instant, appropriating #1,000,000 for the New Or- 
leans Exposition. A provision requires that the money 
shall not be paid until the Treasury is satisfied that 
$500,000 has been contributed by the World’s Indus- 
trial and Cotton Exposition. A bill has been intro- 
duced into the Senate by Senator Edmundsof Vermont, 
and into the House by 8S. S. Cox of New York, placing 
General Grant upon the retired lis of the army. 

On the 6th instant, the House decided, by a vote of 
159 to 154, to strike out the enacting clause of the Mor- 
rison tariff bill. This action is equivalent to the defeat 
of the measure for the present session, 

On the night of 4th month 18th, at 11.30 o'clock, the 
steamship State of Florida, of Glasgow, came in col- 
lision with the bark Ponema in mid-ocean. Both ves- 
sels sunk in a few minutes, 123 on the Florida and 12 
‘on the bark, being drowned. The steamship Titania, 
‘from Glasgow for Montreal, rescued 24 of the crew of 
the former, and 20 were taken on board from the life- 

boats by the Norwegian bark Theresa, for Quebec. 

| The steamship Nevada, of the Guion Line, from New 
York for Liverpool, bas put in at St. Johns, Newfound- 
jland, damaged by collision with the steamer Romano, 
‘of Hull. The collision occurred on the 4th inst., at 
noon. The Nevada struck the Romano amidships, and 
the latter sunk within an hour. Her passengers and 
crew were transferred to the Nevada, Subsequently 
the Nevada fell in with the St. Laurent and transhipped 
part of the passengers of the Romano, her crew and 
Nevada’s passengers to that ship. The agents of the 
Wilson Line in Boston say the Romano was valued at 
about $200,000. Her cargo was not very valuable. 

The steamer City of Portland, from Portland, Maine, 
for St. John, New Brunswick, struck on Grindstone 
Ledge, Owl’s Head, before daylight on the morning of 
the 8th, and is a total wreck. All the passengers, 70 
in number, and the crew, were saved. The vessel was 
12 years old, and valued at $126,000. Both hull and 
\cargo are a total loss. 
| The Marine National Bank of New York city sus- 
pended on the 5th instant, and soon afterwards the sus- 
pension of the brokers’ firm of Grant & Ward was an- 
nounced. The bank was unable to give security for 
$500,000 to the Clearing House, of which it was a 
debtor to that amount, and the brokers’ firm is said to 
have been indebted to the bank to the extent of $500,- 
000 to $600,000. Its capital is $400,000, and it owes 
about $5,000,000 to depositors. Among its deposits are 
$1,000,000 of funds of the city of New York, and about 
$150,000 belonging to Long Island City. The failure 
of Grant & Ward is a bad one, and is ascribed to the 
speculations of Ferdinand Ward, one of the firm. Gen- 
eral Grant’s sons, Ulysses 8. and Frederick Grant, are 
|also partners. General Grant is a special partner, and 
is thought to have lost nearly all his property. The 
other special partner is President Fish, of the Marine 
Bank 





the manner in which the intellectual powers The Comptroller of the Currency, on the 12th, re- 
find expression in those who are deprived of ceived a letter from Scriba, the Examiner in charge of 
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the Marine National Bank of New York, saying that 
the bank is insolvent, and should be placed in the hands 
of a receiver. A receiver will be appointed by the 
Comptroller as soon as the report of the Examiner is 
received. The Examiner expresses the opinion that 
the depositors will receive from 75 to 80 per cent. of 
their deposits, “ and that in case the estates of Mr. Fish 
and Grant and Ward are profitably managed, the de- 
positors may be paid in full.” This statement is, natur- 
ally, regarded at the Comptroller’s office “as a clear 
indication that the capital, surplus and earnings of the 
bank are gone.” 

The Alert, the third and last vessel of the Greely 
search expedition, sailed from New York on Seventh- 
day last, the 10th instant, for St. Johns. 

‘The Senate of New York, on the 9th instant, passed 
a bill for the suppression of newspapers that publish 
“scurrilous police news and pictures.” 

The State crop report of Michigan for Fifth month 
says: “ Wheat on sandy soil looks fairly well. On clay 
land and hills, especially northern slopes, the crop is 
badly injured. Estimates show the condition of the 
crop in the southern four tiers of counties to be 87 per 
cent., and in the counties north of the southern four 
tiers 97 per cent. of the condition one year ago. Two 
per cent. of the acreage seeded to wheat will be plowed 
up. Clover is 98 per cent. of the condition 5th mo. Ist, 
1883. It is probable that the wool clip per head will 
be much below the usual average. Apples promise 91 
per cent., and peaches 50 per cent. of an average crop.” 

The States of large production make the following 
averages, 100 representing not an average condition, 
but a full stand of healthy plants of medium growth: 
New York, 97; Pennsylvania, 98 ; Kentucky, 99 ; Ohio, 
85; Michigan, 85; Indiana, 85; Illinois, 87 ; Missouri, 
94; Kansas, 103; and California, 95. 

Many plantations below Shreveport, Louisiana, are 
under water, and stock upon them is being removed. 
Much injury has been caused by floods in the lower 
Mississippi. 

Rich phosphate beds have been discovered in the 
agricultural sections of Alabama, principally in Au- 
tauga county. 

A carload of 20,000 pounds of fresh salmon was ship- 
ped on Sixth-day night the 9th instant, from Dallas, 
Oregon, to New York. It is the first shipment to New 
York from that State, and the company guarantee that 
the time occupied in transit will not exceed nine days. 

Trouble in the Choctaw Nation, in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, is feared in consequence of a law recently enacted 
by the National Council, providing that all criminals 
shall be removed to a consolidated Court remote from 
the point where the crimes are committed. It is said 
that there exists a secret society of full-blooded Choc- 
taws who are sworn to protect each other, and they are 
bitterly opposed to the law. An outbreak among them 
being expected, militia have been stationed at different 
points, 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 347, 
- which was 17 less than during the previous week, and 
7 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number 53 died of consumption; 30 of 


of scarlet fever ; 16 of meningitis; 13 of old age; 11 of 
diphtheria ; 10 of convulsions, and 10 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, registered, 112}; coupon, 
113}; 4’s, 123}; 3’s, 1014; currency 6’s, 129 a 138. 

Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted. 
Sales of middlings are reported at 12} a 12% cts. per 
pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 8} a 8} cts. for export, 
and 9} a 9% cts. per gallon for home use, 

Flour continues dull, but prices were without essen- 
tial change. Sales of 1600 barrels, including Minnesota 
extras, at $4.50 a $5.75; Pennsylvania family at $4.50 
a $4.75; western do. at $4.75 a $5.75, and patents at 
$5.75 a $6.50. Rye-flour was steady at $3.50 a $3.62} 
per barrel. Winter bran, $17 a $17.50 per ton. 

Grain.— Wheat was unsettled and lower. About 6500 
bushels red sold in lots, including No. 1 at $1.15 a 
$1.16; a choice lot at $1.17; No. 2 at $1.044 a $1.15 per 
bushel, the latter rate for Delaware; and No. 3 red at 
964 cts. per bushel, and 15,000 bush. No. 2 red at $1.03 
a $1.06 Sth mo., $1.05§ a $1.06 6th mo., $1.04 a $1.04 
7th mo, and $1.03 a $1.04 8th mo. Corn.—Car lots 
were easier; 9500 bushels sold in lots at 62 a 64 cts. per 
bushel, the latter rate for prime yellow; 61 a 63 cts. 
for rejected and steamer; and 25,000 bushels sail mixed 
at 61 a 62 cts. 5th mo., 61 a 62 cts. 6th mo., 61} a 62 cts. 
7th mo., and 62} a 63} cts. 8th mo. Oats.—Car lots 
were firm: 10,500 bushels sold in lots at 38 a 414 cts. 

ner bushel, according to quality, and 30,000 bushels 
Vo. 2 white at 40 a 41 cts. Sth mo., 41 a 414 cts. 6th 
mo., 414 a 41} cts. 7th mo., and 38 a 40 cts. 8th mo. 





, 1 jago. The change is ascribed to various causes, promi-| after meeting on Fifth-day of Yearly Meeting week, may 
heart diseases; 28 of pneumonia; 17 of marasmus; 16} 
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Rye sells in lots at 72 cts. per bushel for Pennsylvania. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 5th 
mo. 10th, 1884.— Loads of hay, 203; loads of straw, 32. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, $1.05 a 
$1.15 per 100 lbs.; mixed, 95 cts. a $1.05 per 100 lbs. 
straw, $1 a $1.10 per 100 pounds, 

Beef cattle were in demand this week and prices 
were steady : 3400 head arrived and sold at the dif- 
ferent yards at 5 a7 cts. per pound, as to quality. 

Sheep were in demand and prices were a fraction 
higher: 6000 head arrived and sold at the different 
yards at 4 a 8 ects. for wool sheep, and 4 a 63 cts. for 
clipped. Lambs sell at $3 a $7 per head as to condi-| ratified at Pekin before the signatures were affixed, 
tion. The Pall Mall Gazette says that the Franco-Chineg 

Hogs were in demand and prices were firmer: 4500 treaty of peace cedes to France more than France epg 

- . | a-s : * : 
head sold at the different yards at 8 a 8} cts. per pound. | claimed. The Gazetle pronounces this serious news jf 

Foreign.—Lord Randolph Churchill has withdrawn | true, and says it is difficult to understand why Li H 
from the Conservative Association under the following Chang, who has been disgraced, should sign the treaty, 
circumstances : Churchill, after having become Chair-|“ If the news shall be confirmed,” it says further 
man of the Conservative Union Association, slighted |“ Prime Minister Ferry will be much stronger, 
and ignored the Marquis of Salisbury’s Central Con-| will be able by his energy to regain the position ong 
servative Committee. He claimed that the Council of; held by France in Egypt.” 
the Union had control of the entire Conservative party,| The Paris official journal publishes the text of th 
and that it had in fact become a caucus. He appointed  Franco-Chinese Convention. China engages to 
an executive Committee consisting of himself, Gorst|nize the present and any future treaties that oa 
and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. The Association,| made between France and Annam. In view of th 
however, adopted a resolution that the Council and the conciliatory attitude taken by China and the patriotic 
Central Committeeshonld work inharmony. Churchill,! wisdom of Li Hung Chang, France abandons all claim 
looking upon this action as a vote of censure, retired to indemnity for losses during the troubles between the 
from further connection with the Association. The’ two nations. China consents to freedom of trade be 
correspondence between Churchill and Lord Salisbury | tween Annam, France and China, for the establishment 
is so acrimonious that reconciliation of the two leaders of which a treaty of commerce will shortly be concluded, 
is entirely improbable. The French revenue returns for the 4th month show 

In the House of Commons on the 12th instant, Sir|a decrease of 6,500,000 francs below the estimate, In 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Conservative member for East | view of the constant deficits, the several budget com 
Gloucestershire, moved again his motion of the 2nd mittees have under consideration propositions for sal. 
instant, that the House regrets that the course of the , ing the State railways. 

Government has not tended to promote the success of| The long contemplated retirement of Prince Bis 
General Gordon’s mission, and that steps to secure his marck from the Prussian Ministry has finally received 
personal safety have been delayed. W.E. Gladstone in the consent of the Emperor. On the 12th instants 
reply denied that the Government had deserted General | vote was taken in the Reichstag on the Anti-Socialig 
Gordon. In the course of his remarks the Prime Minis-, law, and it was adopted. 

ter said: “I have a duty to General Gordon and a| The Russian Commission appointed to prepares 
duty to the country. Both will be performed despite scheme for the government of ‘Turke-tan recommend 
the scoff of the honorable gentleman at the climatic that two governments be established in that countey, 
danger and difficulty. It may be the duty of the Gov- It proposes that the administrative centres be Tashkend 
ernment to plant a British flag in that terrible country,| and Marghilan. The delegates of the Chinese Govem 
but the Government declines to be driven on withont| ment have arrived at Tashkend on their way to M 
considering the blood, the honor and the treasure of hilan, to sign the protocol fixing the boundaries 
England. And the Government also declines to enter | tween the Russian possessions at Kashgar. 

upon a vast scheme of conquest to please a captious| Indian troubles are again feared in the British North- 
opposition.” | west Territory. Ninety lodges of Indians have left the 

On the 6th inst., in the House of Commons, Henry! Reserve and refuse to return. Their chief, Piapot, bs 
Broadhurst introduced a bill providing for marriage’ presented their grievances to the Dominion agent, and 
with the deceased wife’s sister, which was carried by a| Stated that they are afraid to remain on the Reserve, 
vote of 238 to 127. | five adults and six children having died there in one 

Judah P. Beujamin, formerly a cabinet officer in the) week, from starvation. The trouble is ascribed to the 
Southern Confederacy, deceased in London, 5th mo. 8th,| dishonesty of officials. 

The duration of life in England is on the increase. 


Men’s lives are prolonged two and women’s three and! The Friend whose gossainer cloak was taken by mit 
one-third years beyond the limit of thirty-five years take from the side bench of Sixth St. meeting-houm, 


are reaching a friendly conclusion. The fears that 
France would refuse to take part in the conference ng 
longer exist. Italy is desirous of occupying a leading 
position in the approaching conference. All the Pows, 
with the exception of England and France favor 
Indeed, Austria and Germany wish to place Italy on, 
perfect equality with France in the discussion of gj 
Egyptian questions. 

Late despatches confirm the previous report of th 
signing of the Franco-Chinese treaty. It is stipula 
in one clause, that China shall at once withdraw he 
troops from Tonquin. The treaty had already bem 
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nent among which are the influence of the Public Health have the mistake rectified by calling at 304 Arch St 
act, the progress of the temperance movement and the| 


diminishing virulence of epidemics. | BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 
Official advices received in London, tend to confirm) AT TUNESSASSA. 


reports that the garrison and inhabitants of Berber 7 : : 
have accepted favorable conditions offered by El Mahdi. sine te os dono oo 0 
, 


‘netics been ne a ie an El) out of school. Any Friend feeling his mind drawal 
Mahdi has sent envoys to Osman Digna directing him| this service may apply to 


to capture Dongola and then march to Upper Egypt. Joseph $. Elkinton, 325 Pine St., Philads 
It is impossible to collect the revenue in Upper Egypt. : , 7 




















. . Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. . 
The Government has consented to accept the taxes in pe Sharpless, Chester Rene 
kind, and will negotiate a loan on the amount thereby me ee . 
realized. 












FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


The preparations for the relief expedition to Khar- 
toum are being accelerated with new vigor. It is now 
decided that the expedition will start in 7th mo. The 
strength of the force has not yet been determined, but 
will probably number 8000 men, including the Indian 
contingent. The Intelligence Department of the War 
Office has instructed the authorities at Cairo to send 
survey officers to report upon the relative advantages 
of the routes by way of Suakim and by way of Massowah. 
From this it is supposed that there will be two lines of 
operation ; that the main expedition will proceed up 
the Nile and the other by the Red Sea. A camel 
station has been established at Assouan, and camels 
are being collected in large numbers. The committee 
at Cairo has been intrusted with the storage of water 
for the desert routes. 

The negotiations between Waddington, French Minis- 
ter to London, and Earl Granville, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, concerning the proposed Egyptian conference, 














Diep, at her residence in New Garden, Pa., 10th mo. 
llth, 1883, Mary ANN CHAMBERS, in the 72nd yeat 
of her age, an esteemed member of New Garden Month 
ly Meeting of Friends. This beloved Friend was de 
voted to the cause of truth, endowed with meekness 
and humility. Throughout the years of weakness and 
suffering which were her portion, she was an exam 

of Christian patience and resignation to the Divine wi 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 
, Ist mo. 21st, 1884, at Wilmington, Delaware, 
Exizapeta H. Ricwarps, in the 85th year of her age, 
an esteemed member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 
























